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RESOURCES AND TECHNIQUES IN 
THE SECOND MARATHA WAR* 


JOHN PEMBLE 
University of Leicester 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Marathas and the British 
confronted each other in India like two finalists after a series of elimina- 
tion bouts. The East India Company had reduced the native princes of 
Bengal and the Carnatic to ciphers, crushed Mysore and emasculated 
Oudh and Hyberabad. The Marathas, under the leadership of the Sindia 
dynasty, of Ujjain, had extinguished the last pretensions of the Mughal 
emperor and reduced the Rajput states to surly submission. The defeat 
of Sindia and the confederated Maratha princes of Nagpur and Indore 
in the Anglo-Maratha war of 1803-5 was therefore historic. It confirmed 
the British as inheritors of the old Mughal supremacy and extinguished 
all hopes of a native hegemony in the subcontinent for 140 years. This 
defeat has hitherto been attributed to strategic error. The Marathas 
should, it has been argued, have adhered to their ancestral cavalry 
warfare and spread fire and devastation in the traditional Asiatic manner, 
instead of trying to beat the Europeans at their own game, with infantry 
and guns. Re-examination of the evidence leads to the conclusion that 
this argument is unsound. It underestimates the competence of the 
Marathas in their new style of combat and misplaces the blame for their 
failure. Traditional methods had paid off in the past; but things had 
changed by 1803, and had those methods been used in the second 
Maratha war the margin of defeat would probably have been much wider. 
As it was, the British victory must be described as hard won. 
According to the nineteenth-century historian James Grant Duff, the 
traditional explanation of their failure began as a prognosis and ended 
as a firm belief amongst the Marathas themselves. ‘Many Marathas’, he 
wrote, ‘were of opinion that this departure from usage would prove their 
ruin; infantry and guns, as they had once too bitterly experienced, 
compelled them to fight when flight was more judicious, and some of 
them predicted that if ever they attempted to combat Europeans with 
their own weapons they would one day experience defeat still more fatal 
than that of Panipat... This was the opinion of Nana Farnavis; and many 
Marathas of the present day attribute the overthrow of their power solely 
* The first draft of this article was presented as a paper to the study group on India: 
Society in War, 1795-1808 at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, in July 1974. I should like to thank my colleagues in the group, for their 


sympathetic response and helpful suggestions, and especially the convenor, Professor Sir 
Cyril Philips, for his personal interest and encouragement. 
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to the introduction of regular infantry and artillery.’ Subsequent his- 
torians adopted the same view without question. It was put forward by 
Surendranath Sen in his Military System of the Marathas,? and by S. P. Sen 
in The French in India. Textbook writers, Indian and British alike, have 
given it wide currency.* 

Contemporary British opinion endorsed the misgivings of the Maratha 
traditionalists. Warren Hastings saw no threat to British interests in the 
modernization policy. ‘The Marathas’, he insisted, ‘can never be formi- 
dable to us in the field on the principles of an European army. They are 
pursuing a scheme in which they can never succeed, and by doing so they 
detach themselves from their own plan of warfare on which alone, if they 
acted wisely, they would place dependence.” Major Kirkpatrick, British 
Resident at the court of Sindia, expressed a similar opinion in 1787, when 
reporting on the ‘passion for artillery and large bodies of infantry’ that 
had seized the rulers of Hindustan. ‘Unprovided or scantily furnished 
with cavalry as we are and always have been’, he told Cornwallis, ‘it is 
undoubtedly fortunate for us that the armies occasionally opposed to us 
are less capable than formerly of harassing us by desultory and predatory 
operations and less able to avoid that sort of engagement in which our 
superior discipline and knowledge will always perhaps secure to us the 
most decided advantages.” In 1795 Charles Malet, Resident at Poona, 
likewise took comfort rather than alarm from the Marathas’ preoccupa- 
tion with infantry and artillery. ‘It alters their former predatory and 
desultory style of warfare’, he wrote, ‘and...I am not without an idea 
that, as such increase of strength is necessarily attended with increasing 
encumbrances hostile to rapidity, that increase of strength may be 
disserviceable to their operations against a state such as ours.” A year 
or two later the same assurance came from William Tone, brother of the 
Irish rebel Wolfe Tone and an officer in the service of the peshwa. ‘In 
the event of any future war’, he wrote, ‘this [infantry] would afford the 
Company’s forces many very eminent advantages; it would give them an 
opportunity of sooner closing with the enemy and of consequence pre- 
vent that expensive and ruinous procrastination which attends a war with 
the native powers, owing to their great superiority in cavalry, which 
always avoids coming to close action.’® The British victories during the 

1 James Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas (London, 1826), 111, 92. 

2 S. Sen, The Military System of the Marathas (Calcutta, 1928), p. 145. 

3 S. P. Sen, The French in India (Calcutta, 1958), p. 547- 

* E.g. An Advanced History of India, by Majumdar, Raychaudhuri and Datta; The Rise 
and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, by Thomson and Garrett. 

5 Cited by Herbert Compton, A Particular Account of the European Military Adventurers 
of Hindustan (London, 1892), p. 89. 

ê Sir Jadunath Sarker (ed.), English Records of Maratha History: The Poona Residency 
Correspondence (Bombay, 1936-51), 1, 254. This series is hereafter referred to as PRC. 

7 ‘Memorandum Relating to the Maratha Army’: India Office Records, Home Miscel- 


laneous, vol. 242, f. 50. 
5 W. H. Tone, Some Particular Institutions of the Maratha People (Bombay, 1795), p. 34- 
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campaigns of 1803-5 seemed to vindicate these predictions. ‘Their feeble 
efforts in the field and their frequent defeats’, said Colonel Thomas 
Munro, ‘are to be chiefly ascribed to their having abandoned their ancient 
mode of warfare and neglected their cavalry in order to maintain large 
bodies of regular infantry.’ Confident that this infantry was a liability 
rather than an asset, he saw no objection to Sindia’s being allowed to 
retain his battalions. ‘It is more our interest that he should keep them 
up than that he should disband them and raise horse.” Sir Arthur 
Wellesley agreed, and wrote to the governor-general’s private secretary 
urging the expediency of permitting Sindia and the raja of Nagpur to 
keep their regular infantry.’ 

This explanation of the Marathas’ defeat shifts much of the blame to 
their leader Daulat Rao Sindia. He stands accused of having ignored wise 
advisers and adopted a strategy unsuited to the genius of his people. 
Grant Duff tells us that De Boigne, the founder of his infantry brigades, 
solemnly warned Sindia, before quitting his service in 1795, ‘never to 
excite the jealousy of the British government by increasing his battalions 
and rather discharge them than risk a war’;"! while Perron, De Boigne’s 
successor, drew up a plan of campaign whose essential feature was a series 
of co-ordinated cavalry incursions into the Company’s territories. Holkar 
of Indore is reported to have recommended a similar plan, advising Sindia 
to send his infantry and guns into Malwa and carry on a predatory war 
against the British.’? Sindia’s collapse in 1803 has been attributed to his 
failure to adopt this counsel. He began operations by invading the Deccan 
with his cavalry; but then, instead of pressing on to Hyderabad in this 
style, fell back to await regular infantry and artillery summoned from 
Malwa. It was while he was thus encumbered that Arthur Wellesley 
caught him at Assaye, and delivered the swingeing blow that all but 
knocked him out of the contest. Holkar, who took up arms in 1804, was 
more successful, and his discomfiture of Lake and Monson has been 
interpreted as a vindication of the methods that Sindia had eschewed. 
“These tactics’, wrote Surendranath Sen, ‘when pursued by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, caused Colonel Monson much more trouble than the English 
generals ever suffered from the regular army of Daulat Rao Sindia.’” 

Such is the strategic-error thesis. Its popularity owes much to its 
apparent adoption by informed contemporary opinion; yet it is a fact that 
the military experts of the time were not altogether convinced that the 
Maratha regular forces were a liability. What De Boigne told Grant Duff 
at Chambéry, in the days of his retirement, does not tally with what he 

? G. R. Gleig, The Life of Sir Thomas Munro (London, 1830), 111, 193, 199. 

10 Gurwood (ed.), Despatches of Wellington (London, 1837), 1, 507-8. 

1 Grant Duff, op. cit. 1, 246. 

2 Alfred Martineau, Le Général Perron (Paris, 1931), p. 147; J. B. Fraser, Military Memoir 
of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner (London, 1851), 1, 247; J. Malcolm, Memoir of Central India 


(London, 1824), 1, 233; Grant Duff, op. cit., 111, 270. 
13 S, Sen. op. cit. p. 145. 
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told Thomas Twining, a young East India Company civil servant who 
visited him at Aligarh in 1794. According to Twining, De Boigne ‘said 
that he much wished to remain on good terms with the East India 
Company, but that he was quite prepared to meet their forces in the field 
should such a necessity arise. He alluded to the late campaign under Sir 
Robert Abercromby in Rohilkhand and, pointing out the errors of the 
defence made by the Rohillas, did not scruple to disclose the system of 
tactics he should adopt under similar circumstances.’ Holkar, for all that 
has been written of his traditional methods and for all his reported 
advocacy of predatory war, in practice reverted to a strategy of invasion 
with infantry and guns. Like Sindia, he opened his campaign with 
cavalry forays, directed from his base in Ajmir. In April 1804 Lake drove 
him south across the Chambal with little difficulty and then remanded 
most of his own troops to cantonments for the hot weather, satisfied that 
Holkar’s force was an innocuous rabble." But Holkar, who in Sir John 
Malcolm’s estimation was ‘never more than the leader of an army of 
plunderers’,’® proved himself an astute and efficient general. His policy 
was reculer pour mieux sauter. Once back in his home territories of Malwa 
he collected his infantry battalions and his impressive train of artillery 
and fell like a thunderbolt on the unfortunate Monson, who, left by Lake 
to protect Jaipur, had risked an advance on Ujjain. Holkar re-entered 
Hindustan on the tail of Monson’s decimated column and sent his 
brigades to besiege the British garrison in Delhi while his horse hindered 
Lake’s efforts to come to its rescue. It was a brilliant strategy, calculated 
to use both his cavalry and his infantry to maximum advantage. Im- 
pressed, Arthur Wellesley had second thoughts about the worth of the 
Maratha regulars. ‘Experience has shown us’, he wrote to Colonel 
Murray in September 1804, ‘that the Maratha cavalry are not very 
formidable when opposed by our infantry; that of Holkar, in particular, 
made no impression on Monson’s detachment in its long retreat. All the 
impression was produced by the infantry and cannon, the weather, and 
want of provisions. The infantry is the strength of Holkar’s, as it is of 
every other army.’ He went on to offer some advice: 


You must by all means avoid allowing him to attack you with his infantry. There 
is no position in which you could maintain your camp against such powerful 
artillery as all the Marathas have. If you should not hear of their approach until 
they are close to you and coming to attack you, it would be better to secure your 
baggage in any manner and move out to attack them. Do not allow them to attack 
you in your camp, on any account." 


Maratha infantry on the offensive was obviously something that he took 
very seriously. It is difficult to resist the inference that in Sindia’s or 
™ Thomas Twining, Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago (London, 1893), p. 281. 
18 R. M. Martin (ed.), The Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley (London, 1836), v, 283-5. 
16 Malcolm, op. cit. 1, 255. 
1 Gurwood, op. cit. 11, 392-3. 
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Holkar’s place he would not have acted differently. He certainly would 
not have relied on a cavalry campaign alone, for, as he explained to 
Colonel Munro, ‘a predatory war [was] not to be carried on now as it 
was formerly. All the principal villages in [the Deccan] [were] fortified 
...A few peons [kept] the horses out and it [was] consequently necessary 
that they should have a camp and bazaar to resort to.’ 

De Boigne, Holkar and Arthur Wellesley, then, turn out to be poor 
advocates of the traditionalist case. The proven tactical superiority of the 
Maratha brigades is even more damaging to it. The Maratha regular 
forces were destroyed in three major engagements: Assaye, fought by 
Arthur Wellesley against the combined armies of Sindia and Nagpur in 
September 1803; Laswari, fought by Lake in November 1803 against the 
battalions of Sindia stationed in Hindustan; and Dig, fought by a detach- 
ment of Lake’s army, under Frazer, against the forces of Holkar, in 
November 1804. The available accounts of these battles make Munro’s 
reference to ‘feeble efforts’ seem so inapposite as to be perverse. ‘The 
battle was the most severe that, I believe, ever was fought in India,’ wrote 
Arthur Wellesley after Assaye. ‘Sindia’s infantry behaved well; they were 
driven from their guns only by the bayonet and some of the corps 
retreated in good order and formed again.’ His judgement is endorsed 
by the casualty figures. There were over 1,500 (out of 4,500) killed and 
wounded on the British side, and 1,200 dead alone on the Maratha.’® At 
Laswari Lake lost 824 men killed and wounded, out of a force of about 
five and a half thousand, and after the battle he reported to the governor- 
general: ‘I never was in so severe a business in my life, or anything like 
it, and pray to God I never may be in such a situation again. .. Had we 
not made a disposition for attack in a style that we should have done 
against the most formidable enemy we could have been opposed to, I 
verily believe, from the position they had taken, we might have failed.”° 
Dig took a toll of 643 casualties from the 6,000 British troops involved. 
Frazer was mortally wounded, and left no dispatch; but there is enough 
evidence to make it plain that this was a desperately fought engagement. 
‘I have every reason to believe that the action of the 13th instant was a 
very near business’, wrote Lake to the governor-general; ‘the personal 
courage of Monson and others alone saved it’.2! Major Thorn, who took 
part in Lake’s campaigns, prefaced his history of the Maratha war with 
an attempt to dispel the ‘most incorrect notions’ that prevailed at home 
concerning Indian warfare. ‘The mass of the people’, he remarked, ‘are 
... uninformed in regard to the changes that have taken place among the 
warlike tribes of India, through the introduction of European tactics and 

18 Ibid. 1, 415. 

19 William Thorn, Memoir of the War in India (London, 1818), p. 278; Duke of Wellington 
(ed.), Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington (London, 1858), 1v, 187. 

2 Martin, op. cit. 11, 445-6. 


2. Ibid. 1v, 251; Thorn, op. cit. pp. 394-9; H. W. Pearse, Memoir of the Life and Services 
of Viscount Lake (London, 1908), pp. 338-42. 
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French discipline, which, combined with their natural courage often 
bordering on enthusiastic frenzy, and their numerical superiority, has 
rendered our conflicts with them sanguinary in the extreme.” 

The tenacity of the strategic-error theory is explained by its exponents’ 
failure to examine the Maratha army on a comparative basis. Much 
has been written or assumed about Maratha weaknesses, yet their real 
extent has never been measured because the Marathas’ military system 
has always been analysed in isolation, and not in conjunction with the 
military resources and techniques of their adversaries. A weakness turns 
out to be of little practical significance if it is cancelled by a corresponding 
weakness on the part of the enemy, while an asset ceases to be much of 
an advantage if it is matched by improvements on the opposing side. The 
argument that the Marathas should have set aside their battalions and 
relied on their horsemen in their conflict with the East India Company 
is inferred from two assumptions: first, that their artillery and infantry 
could not compete with that of the British; secondly, that cavalry could 
have succeeded where guns and infantry failed. A comparison of the 
resources available to each side in 1803 reveals that these premises are 
unsound. The battalions of the Marathas were relatively much stronger 
and more efficient than has hitherto been allowed; while the threat 
imposed by their cavalry had been eroded by the expansion and improve- 
ment of the British mounted arm. The British and the Marathas had 
learnt from each other since the conclusion, in 1782, of the first conflict 
between them, and the consequence was that when they came to blows 
again each found their traditional advantage largely neutralized by 
changes effected by the enemy. 

Indian rulers had been quick to adopt the military technology of 
Europe; but not till comparatively late did they adopt the tactics necessary 
for the efficient exploitation of that technology. The musket and the 
cannon were used in the seventeenth century in the armies of the Mughal 
emperors, and it is known that Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha 
fortunes, had an artillery department;” but the effect of these arms was 
seldom more than psychological or ceremonial. The Maratha artillery, 
although present in force, played no significant part in the great battle 
between Afghans and Marathas at Panipat in 1761, and its performance 
in siege operations generally struck Europeans as farcical. Gun barrels 
were not made with standard diameters and round shot had to be 
hammered to fit them - a practice that both precluded accurate aim and 
rapidly spoiled the smoothness of the bore. Gun carriages were primitive 
and, during marches, so piled up with baggage as to be useless in an 
emergency.”* One reason for this fecklessness was lack of expertise; but 

2 Thorn, op. cit. p. ix, 

3 S. Sen, op. cit. p. 111. 

24 Edward Moor, A Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment (London, 


1794), pp. 28, 78-9; Tone, op. cit. p. 35. 
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another was the Maratha martial tradition. Maratha armies, like those 
of the Mughals, consisted predominantly of cavalry, and tactics were 
adapted accordingly. Efficient artillery would have been superfluous in 
battles where the troops moved too quickly for bullock-drawn guns to 
keep pace and in sieges where there was no trained infantry to assault 
a breach. The musket took so much time to load and was so inaccurate 
that it was little more than an encumbrance in the hands of a horseman. 
It was only when European-trained armies began to operate on Indian 
soil that the tactical thinking of the Maratha leaders changed. The 
example of the French and the British taught them that disciplined 
infantry doubled the effectiveness of muskets and guns, and in order to 
realize the full potential of their military technology they began to raise 
bodies of foot in imitation of the European model and plan their battles 
in accordance with European principles. The Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao 
began the experiment in the 1750s, inspired by the reputation of Bussy’s 
battalions in the service of the nizam of Hyderabad; but the Poona 
authorities never had much success with this new mode of warfare and 
it was left to other members of the Maratha confederacy to develop it 
fully. 

Most notable among them was Mahadaji Sindia of Ujjain. He had 
imperial ambitions, but realized that he could make no headway against 
the forts and castles of the Rajputs and Mughals beyond the Narbada 
if he relied on plundering cavalry and noisy but impotent artillery. In 
his campaigns of 1784-88 against the Rajput chiefs of Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur he used two battalions of his own and twelve nominally in 
the service of the Mughal emperor, all disciplined by European officers 
and dressed in the manner of British sepoys. The emperor’s infantry 
deserted; but Sindia was so impressed with the performance of his own 
battalions at the battles of Lalsot (1787) and Agra (1788) that he commis- 
sioned their commander, the Savoyard adventurer De Boigne, toexpand 
them into a brigade of 10,000 men. The augmented corps acquitted itself 
splendidly at the battles of Patan and Mertha (1790) and confirmed Sindia 
in his growing predilection for this type of army. Second and third 
brigades were raised in 1791 and 1793. Mahadaji’s great-nephew, Daulat 
Rao Sindia, who relied on the regular brigades to secure his own succes- 
sion in 1794, added a fourth to those commanded by De Boigne’s 
successor, Perron, and commissioned the English officer Brownrigg to 
raise a brigade to supplement the two corps of regular infantry under 
his own immediate authority in the Deccan.” 

% Lewis Ferdinand Smith, Sketch of the. . . Regular Corps Formed by Europeans in the Service 
of the Native Princes (Calcutta, 1805), p. 62. Smith says that Perron raised a fifth brigade, 
but it appears obvious from other sources that this brigade was not under his authority 
but commanded independently by Brownrigg - see Perron’s own account in Martineau, 
op. cit. pp. 165-6, and Skinner’s in Fraser, op. cit. 1, 188-go. The number of these 


supplementary brigades has been variously estimated. In 1802 Col. Collins reported that 
there were two, commanded by Filoze and Hessing, though which of the three Filozes and 
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On the eve of the war with the British Sindia’s forces in the north 
consisted of Perron’s troops and fifteen or sixteen battalions in the pay 
of his minister, Ambaji Inglia. Ambaji’s troops, to which were attached 
about eighty guns, qualified as ‘regular’, since they had been trained by 
the European adventurers Shepherd and Bellasis, and Shepherd was still 
commanding part of them.” Perron’s force comprised four brigades of 
infantry and one of cavalry. Each infantry brigade consisted of 4,800 
sepoys (eight battalions of 600 men), with 360 gunners and 51 pieces of 
artillery (of which 15 were siege guns), and 200 cavalry. The separate 
brigade of cavalry contained 3,000 men at the most.” The full strength 
of Perron’s army was thus something like 200 guns and 24,500 fighting 
men, making, with Ambaji’s troops, 280 guns and 30,000 men. The force 
at his disposal when war broke out was, however, considerably short of 
this, for all units were under strength and two infantry brigades were 
serving with Sindia in the Deccan. Besides these two brigades, Sindia had 
with him the corps commanded by Brownrigg and Filoze, whose organi- 
zation was similar but whose strength was lower.” A likely total for the 
whole of Sindia’s regular army is 37,000 men and 330 guns, made up of 
29,000 infantry, 2,500 artillery and 4,500 cavalry. He also had at his 
disposal a force belonging to the Begum Somru of Sardhana, com- 
manded by Colonel Saleur. This consisted of four battalions with about 
30 guns.” All these troops were in addition to his irregular ‘Maratha’ 
army of cavalry and artillery, most of which was in the Deccan with 
himself but 10,000 of whose horse were with Ambaji in Hindustan. The 
so-called brigades (‘campos’) were in fact more akin to small army 
divisions, though the number of officers assigned to each was much less 
than would have been attached to a similar division of European troops, 
or even of East India Company troops. The prescribed complement, 
which was never full, was one colonel, one major, eight captains and 
sixteen lieutenants per brigade.” A force of equal strength from the 
which of the two Hessings he did not specify — see House of Commons Sessional Papers, 
1803/4, xii, 17. Collins later reported that Perron had taken over four each of Filoze’s and 
Hessing’s battalions — ibid. p. 22. Hessing’s brigade subsequently disappeared as a result, 
it seems, of re-organization, and Hessing was appointed to the command of one of the 
brigades under Perron. 

2 Smith, op. cit. p. 77; Thorn, op. cit. p. 78; Compton, op. cit. pp. 87, 388. 

27 These figures, save for the artillery and brigade cavalry, are Perron’s own - see 
Martineau, op. cit. p. 165. The artillery and cavalry figures are from an earlier return of 
De Boigne’s brigades, PRC, 1, 392-4, and Smith, op. cit. pp. 62-3. Col. Collins reported 
in April and May 1802 that Perron was striving to increase each brigade to ten battalions 
of 716 firelocks, but that the battalions were ‘very incomplete’ at that time — Sessional 
Papers, 1803/4, xii, 17-22. 

28 Stuart, a deserter from Sindia’s service, gave the number as four or five battalions from 
Brownrigg’s and four for Filoze’s. He reckoned the guns at three per battalion - see 
Selections from the Nagpur Residency Records (Nagpur, 1950), 1, 374. This series is hereafter 
referred to as SNRR. 

29 Stuart’s information: loc. cit. 374; Collins’s information: Gurwood, op. cit. 1, 253. 

3° Martineau, op. cit. pp. 165-6. 
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Company’s army would have contaired, on paper at least, about a 
hundred officers for the infantry alone. Perron’s brigade of cavalry had 
only two officers — a captain and a lieutenant. 

Raghuji Bhonsle, the raja of Nagpur, who was Sindia’s ally in the 
campaign of 1803, employed two brigades of infantry. The British Resi- 
dent at his court, writing in 1799, estimated their strength at 12,000 men, 
while Tone put it lower, at 10,000.31 Colonel Collins, Resident with Sindia, 
reported in July 1803 that the Nagpur raja had brought only 6,000 
infantry into the field,? which seems plausible in view of the fact that 
neither brigade had been completed or regularly recruited. These corps, 
like those of Sindia, comprised infantry, artillery and cavalry; but they 
were not commanded by European officers. 

The Maratha chieftain who followed Sindia’s example most closely was 
Jaswant Rao Holkar. His predecessor, Tukoji Holkar, had bequeathed 
him six battalions commanded by the French officers Dudrenec and 
Plumet. These two adventurers subsequently quitted his service for that 
of Sindia; but with the help of the Englishmen Vickers, Gardner and 
Armstrong he had increased his battalions to fourteen by 1802, divided 
into three brigades. Gardner quarrelled with him and went to Poona; 
but Harding took his place and led the three brigades to victory against 
Sindia outside Poona in 1802. The British had no Resident at Holkar’s 
court, so information about his army is scanty. It is clear however that 
these brigades were of the standard pattern, with artillery and cavalry 
attached.” Malcolm, to whom Grant Duff defers as the best authority, 
claims that Holkar had 26,000 infantry and 199 guns when he invaded 
Hindustan in 1804, while Lake assessed his regular force at twenty-four 
battalions and 150 guns.” These high figures do not seem unrealistic 
when it is recalled that Holkar had attracted the fleeing remnants of the 
brigades of Sindia and Nagpur. 

The standard weapon of these infantry corps was the flintlock musket, 
though De Boigne’s brigades included a proportion (about a fifth) of 
Rohilla shock troops (variously called najibs and aligols) armed with 
matchlocks and bayonets. De Boigne relied on smuggled English arms 
at first, which he purchased through agents at Lucknow; but later he set 
up his own arms factory at Agra, which produced high-quality articles. 
Other chiefs continued to rely on European long arms. These were 
generally rejects which found their way into the bazaars after being sold 

31 PRC, v, 34; Tone, op. cit. p. 30. 

32 Gurwood, op. cit. 1, 253. 

3 Fraser, op. cit. 1, 198-9; Smith, op. cit. p. 77; Compton, op. cit. pp. 87, 337-419. 
Harding was killed at Poona and replaced by Dodd. 

* See Smith, op. cit. p. 77. It appears from the memoirs of Amir Khan that Afghan 
horse were attached to Dudrenec’s original brigade — Baswan Lal (trans. Prinsep), Memoirs 
of the Pathan Soldier of Fortune (Calcutta, 1832), p. 109. 

3 Malcolm, op. cit. 1, 238; Martin, op. cit. V, 293. 

% Smith, op. cit. pp. 62, 86; Tone, op. cit. p. 28; Col. Murray to H. Dundas, 15 May 1794: 
Home Miscellaneous Records, vol. 388, ff. 75-83. 
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off by the East India Company, and their quality was consequently low. 
‘Out of twenty’, wrote Lieutenant Moor of the peshwa’s muskets, ‘two 
will be found without locks, six without cocks, and perhaps not a flint 
among the remaining twelve.” On occasions, however, good weapons 
were obtained. The garrison in the Nagpur raja’s stronghold at Gawil- 
garh were found in 1804 to be well armed with new Company muskets 
and bayonets, and a further 2,000 stands of English arms were discovered 
inside the fort.** 

The Marathas fielded about 56,000 regular troops in the war of 1803-5. 
The British mobilized 37,000, of whom 21,000 served in the Deccan and 
16,000 in Hindustan and Orissa. This was no David and Goliath contest, 
in the tradition of Plassey; but there was a significant Maratha numerical 
superiority, even when Holkar’s absence from the first stage of the war 
is taken into consideration. The British were almost always outnumbered 
on the battlefield. At the battle of Delhi on 9 September 1803, Lake 
brought 4,500 men against the second and third brigades of Perron, which 
must have amounted to 8,000 or 9,000 infantry alone. At Laswari the 
Marathas, recruited by the arrival of the fourth brigade from the Deccan, 
opposed twelve battalions, containing at least 8,000 infantry, to Lake’s 
aggregate force of 5,500. At the battle of Dig General Frazer had fewer 
than 6,000 men with which to meet most of Holkar’s immense retinue 
of battalions, whose infantry component was at least double and probably 
treble the size of his own. Only before Agra, on 4 October 1803, were 
the Marathas outnumbered by the British. On this occasion seven battal- 
ions of infantry (including Brownrigg’s brigade, sent from the Deccan 
to assist Perron) were confronted by seven and a half battalions of 
British sepoys. In the southern theatre, at the battle of Assaye, Sindia 
and the raja of Nagpur had about 16,000 infantry with which to oppose 
a combined British force of 9,000 or 10,000 — of whom only about 4,500 
were actually brought into play, owing to Colonel Stevenson’s failure to 
cooperate with Wellesley. 

This large number of men was obviously an important asset to the 
Marathas; but it was less important than their large number of guns. 
Their long lines of obliterating cannon were the most awesome feature 
of the Maratha battle dispositions, and no one who had faced them could 
ever forget their overwhelming effect. ‘Our loss has been very great’, 
wrote Lake after the battle of Delhi; ‘but when I consider that we moved 
on against an immense artillery, of nearly one hundred pieces of cannon, 
and many of a very large calibre, under as heavy a fire as I have ever 
been witness to. . .it is no longer a matter of surprise’.*® At Laswari H.M. 
76th advanced against a line bristling with guns, and ‘as soon as this 

37 Moor, op. cit. p. 83; Tone, op. cit. p. 33. The Company later reduced this supply 
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handful of heroes were arrived within reach of the enemy’s canister shot, 
a most tremendous fire was opened upon them. The loss they sustained 
was very severe, and sufficient alone to prevent a regular advance.’ Lake 
added the comment: ‘These battalions are most uncommonly well ap- 
pointed [and] have a most numerous artillery.’ It was their artillery 
fire that struck Arthur Wellesley as the most memorable feature of the 
Marathas’ performance at Assaye. ‘The action was very brisk indeed’, 
he wrote; ‘the fire from the enemy’s cannon the hottest that has been 
known in this country for some time.’ The number of guns captured 
by the British during the war gives an indication of the enormous 
artillery resources of the Marathas. At Delhi 68 were taken; at Agra, 164; 
at Laswari, 71; at Assaye, 98; at Argaon, 38; and at Dig, 87. These, 
moreover, were in addition to the 281 pieces of ordnance found in 
Aligarh after its capture and the 100 pieces found in the fortress of Dig. 
This great strength reflected both the Marathas’ current obsession and 
the tactical thinking of commanders trained under the influence of 
Gribeauval, reformer of the French artillery after the Seven Years War, 
and Guibert and Du Teil, theorists who laid great stress on the inter- 
dependence and integration of infantry and artillery. As De Boigne’s 
biographer, Saint-Genis, has pointed out, 


His field artillery, made of bronze, drawn by bullocks and, where necessary, 
loaded on elephants, was his favourite arm. Its role, from being subordinate and 
accessory, became the principal one. Instead of supporting the movements of 
the infantry, it became the pivot of the manoeuvre, the centre of attack or 
defence, with the battalion acting as its framework and support. The proportion 
which he adopted of one gun per 140 men proves amply thatin his view long-range, 
quick-firing artillery was the king of battles.” 


De Boigne’s own account of the battle of Patan, fought against the 
Rajputs and the Mughals in 1790, gives an idea of the volume of artillery 
fire that the armies of the native princes were capable of producing. ‘In 
less than three hours’ time’, he wrote, ‘12,000 round and 1,500 grape 
shot were fired by us, and by the enemy much more, as they had two 
guns to our one.” 

The quality of the Marathas’ guns was high even by British standards. 
‘Sindia’s. .. ordnance is so good, and so well equipped’, Arthur Wellesley 
reported after Assaye, ‘that it answers for our service. We never could 
use Tipu’s.’ The iron guns were generally of European manufacture; but 
the ‘brass’ (i.e. bronze) pieces were cast and bored in the Marathas’ own 
foundries. Sindia had two such establishments, one at Muttra and the 
other at Ujjain, both under European supervision. All the guns captured 
from him were mounted on strong, well-designed field carriages with 

“ Ibid. pp. 443, 445- 
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limbers, traces and, in many cases, elevating screws of the latest French 
pattern. The ordnance captured from Holkar at Dig was equally well 
mounted and equipped,“ and even the guns of the Nagpur raja were 
described by the British Resident as well cast.* Of the skill and intrepidity 
of the men who manipulated these weapons there can be no doubt. ‘As 
well served as they can possibly be’ wrote Lake of the enemy guns at 
Laswari; ‘the gunners standing to their guns until killed by the bayonet.’ 
He was so impressed by their performance that he enlisted 400 of those 
taken prisoner as native artillery in the Company’s service.* A British 
participant in the battle of Assaye described how many of the Maratha 
golandaz (artillerists) were bayoneted in the act of loading their pieces,” 
and similar tenacity was reported of Holkar’s gunners at the siege of Dig 
in 1804. But there was more than mere weight of metal and animal 
courage behind the impact of this arm. The Maratha artillery was backed 
by scientific principle and engineering skill. James Skinner, who began 
his career as an officer in Sindia’s service, tells us that his master’s sieges 
in Rajputana and Sirhind were conducted with all the sophisticated 
devices of European military engineering, such as trenches, parallels and 
mines.** Holkar adopted the same methods when he invested Delhi in 
1804. His batteries were so skilfully laid and his mine galleries so accurate 
that the place would almost certainly have fallen had Lake not arrived 
in the nick of time. 

The East India Company could not match this fire power. Its artillery 
was inferior in quantity without being superior in quality to that of the 
Marathas. It allotted two field guns per battalion, as opposed to the 
Marathas’ five, and its gun teams (called details) were smaller, since the 
ranks of its artillery corps were much depleted. Lake complained that 
at Laswari the Marathas had three times the number of men to a gun 
that the British had, and it is unlikely that he was exaggerating. The 
governor-general had warned the home authorities in 1799 that the 
British artillery throughout India was seriously under strength. ‘If you 
do not send out ample supplies of proper men and officers for this useful 
corps’, he told Dundas, ‘it will soon fall into ruin; it is already on the 
decay.’ To supply the deficiency he had ordered the transfer of one of 
the Bengal army’s two European regiments to the artillery; but even this 
had not solved the problem. The 21 companies of the Bengal Artillery 
Regiment fell short of their establishment by 56 officers and 820 non- 
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commissioned officers and men on the eve of the Maratha war.” This 
attenuation was largely the result of the Company’s recruiting policy, 
which cut off rich sources of talent. The Court of Directors had, in 1770, 
forbidden the employment of Indians as gunners, from fear of the 
dangers that might result from the dissemination of technical knowledge 
amongst the native population. The prohibition, though often repeated, 
had not been strictly enforced, and units of golandaz had from time to 
time been raised to relieve the shortage of European recruits; but it had, 
by limiting these to temporary expedients, inhibited the formation of an 
efficient native artillery corps.** The Europeans employed by the Com- 
pany in its artillery were, like those in its infantry, British, Dutch and 
German riff-raff from the crimping houses of the United Kingdom and 
the Cape. Their casualty rate was appallingly high, as a result of disease 
and desertion, and since they felt no compunction about taking off their 
skills to the native princes they were in fact just as great a security risk 
as native personnel. The Company was also prevented from employing 
Eurasians, for regulations of 1791 and 1795 barred all persons of mixed 
descent from covenanted and subordinate ranks in its military service.* 
The Marathas were quick to tap this neglected vein of skill. The majority 
of their gunners were Muslims; but a significant percentage were half- 
castes, mostly of Portuguese extraction.” 

The British had been encouraged by the inconveniences of artillery 
and the easy successes of alternative methods to neglect this component 
of their armies. Guns were bothersome. They meant vast teams of 
bullocks, who moved slowly and required acres of forage. They needed 
carriages, limbers and tumbrils, which were always breaking down. Con- 
ventional siege operations, with batteries and breaches, were tedious to 
officers and men in the infantry, who fretted for action. ‘Soldiers hate 
sieges and working parties’ grumbled Harry Smith, one of Wellington’s 
officers at Badajoz.* Commanders disliked them because they tended to 
drag on and raise all the unpleasant sanitation problems inseparable from 
a prolonged encampment. But guns were not only a headache; they were, 
it seemed, an unnecessary headache. Experience apparently showed that 
it was possible to do without them. Captain Popham’s seizure of Gwalior, 
in 1780, had dazzled the whole of India. It was reckoned one of the 
strongest forts in Asia; yet Popham had captured it by escalade, with 
nothing more in the way of artillery than a howitzer and a few field guns. 

5 Ibid. n, 42, 622-3; Stubbs, op. cit. 111, 532-4. The number of officers actually available 
for service in Bengal was only 33 out of 126. 
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The exploit had been a brilliant commando-style operation, the fruit of 
weeks of careful preparation; but it was unfortunate in that it encouraged 
a complacent contempt for Indian fortifications and a general attitude 
of haste and dash in siege operations. ‘It has been usual’, remarked a 
military writer in 1828, ‘to attack the enemy’s fortresses by sudden 
assault in preference to going through the ceremony of opening even 
a common battery. Nay, to such a degree has this rage for precipitate 
measures been carried, that the only former author who writes profess- 
edly on the attack of Indian fortresses has recommended the method 
of blowing open the gates of a large well-garrisoned fortress with a gun 
in broad daylight, in preference to besieging it.” Such were the methods 
adopted by Lake in the campaigns of 1803-5. He made no attempt to 
breach the walls of Aligarh in September 1803 but got in by blowing open 
the main gateway and forcing a passage, sustaining 260 casualties in the 
process. At Agra, in October, he constructed a breaching battery when 
persuaded that the walls of the fort were too high to escalade; but this 
was so weak that it could have done little harm had timely surrender not 
prevented its being put to the test. At the siege of Dig, in December 1804, 
breaching and enfilading batteries, connected by parallels, were construc- 
ted; but the guns were so few and their distance from the walls so great 
that they caused no damage that the garrison could not have repaired. 
No doubt these tactical gambles were to a certain extent justified. Every 
commander is entitled to count on a measure of good luck; and Lake’s 
sense of urgency was inspired by the strategical necessity of speed. He 
reckoned that it would have taken a month to besiege Aligarh, and 
estimated, probably with reason, that he would have lost just as much 
through such a delay as he would through an abortive assault; but there 
was something more culpable in his thinking, too. There was an excess 
of self-confidence and an impatience that caused real dangers to be 
minimized and scientific principles to be violated. 

Nemesis caught up with him at Bharatpur. He approached this forti- 
fied settlement with nonchalance, assuring the governor-general that 
it would ‘fall immediately and terminate the war in a very short time’.*® 
This was in spite of the fact that Bharatpur was eight miles in circum- 
ference, that it was protected by a high mud rampart with bastions and 
a flooded ditch, and that he had at his disposal fewer than 8,000 men 
and less than eighty pieces of ordnance, of which only six were siege guns. 
To feeble resources was added technical incompetence. The first bat- 
teries, constructed in January 1805, were clumsily laid and so far from 
the walls*® that there was no means of preventing the enemy from 
repairing the damage after dark. This meant that the first two assaults 
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had to be delivered late in the afternoon — a bad time, since little daylight 
remained for operations. Both attacks failed, because no serious attempt 
had been made to reconnoitre the ground between the batteries and the 
breach. On the first occasion the storming party discovered that the ditch 
was too wide and too deep to ford; on the second that the improvised 
portable bridges were too short. The army shifted its ground before the 
third assault, and a new breaching battery was laid nearer the defences. 
This time a sap, or trench, was pushed towards the breach, so as to give 
the storming party cover; but it had no banquettes or parapets, with the 
consequence that the waiting troops were exposed helpless to the fire of 
enemy parties who had sallied out to repulse the attack. This so demoral- 
ized them that only a few could be got to advance, and the assault failed 
for lack of support. Another assault was ordered the following day, only 
to fail because the ladders were too few and too short. Lake now gave 
up the idea of a coup de main and sat down to blockade, having sustained 
one of the most costly failures the British were ever to experience in 
India. 2,500 men had been wounded and 450 killed. 

The tendency to rush and mismanage sieges appears to have been more 
pronounced in the Bengal than in the Madras army. The Madras en- 
gineers and artillerists were generally able to bring heavier fire power 
against enemy fortresses, and their operations appear to have been 
conducted with greater patience and care.® Yet the fact remains that 
Arthur Wellesley, commanding the Madras troops in the campaign of 
1803, was as remiss as Lake in his attitude to sieges, and timely surrender 
of the garrisons in Ahmadnagar and Gawilgarh probably saved him from 
acute embarrassement. The battery he constructed before the fort of 
Ahmadnagar consisted of only four twelve-pounders — initially at 700 
yards, what is more, and without trenches. He doubted the necessity 
of heavy guns against the hill forts of the Deccan. ‘You need not be in 
a hurry to bring up the eighteen-pounders’, he wrote to Colonel Murray, 
at Poona, in August. ‘Depend upon it that twelve-pound shot will breach 
any wall in this country.’ But Wellesley’s twelve-pound shot failed to 
make any impression on the rock-girt fortress of Gawilgarh, and the 
storming party had to escalade the defences. Only Colonel Stevenson’s 
two eighteen-pounders, dragged up at the cost of immense labour, 
produced any destructive effect on the masonry.® Freakish success in 
India disguised a lax attitude, and it is hardly surprising that Wellesley 
finally met his Bharatpur in Spain. 

The Marathas’ artillery, then, was much superior to that of the British, 
both because they had more guns and because they made better use of 

® The best account of the siege of Bharatpur is in Stubbs, op. cit. 1, 265-88. 
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them. But was it worth the price? The criticism has been made that the 
acquisition of guns destroyed the Marathas’ best asset — their agility. 
Munro was of this opinion. He wrote: 


The infantry was attended by a train of field artillery more than double the 
proportion that is usual in European armies — all this necessarily rendered the 
movements of the Marathas slow and compelled them to decide the fortune 
of the campaign by battles and sieges, instead of harassing marches, ravages, 
and attacks of convoys, from which only they could have had any chance of 
success.®4 


Surendranath Sen agreed: ‘The Marathas lost their speed and mobility, 
which constituted their superiority in offensive and defensive operations, 
without gaining any corresponding advantage.’”® 

It is indisputable that their guns made the Marathas slower. Such an 
effect was inevitable. Guns needed bullocks, and bullocks are notoriously 
sluggish creatures. They move slowly at the best of times, and when 
chewing the cud refuse to move at all. But it is by no means certain that 
their artillery made the Marathas relatively slower — slower, that is, than 
the British, who were similarly hampered. Munro’s claim that their guns 
had tied the Marathas down to battles and sieges and prevented them 
from making ‘harassing marches’ seems extraordinary when Holkar’s 
pursuit of Monson is considered. Here was a Maratha leader who, though 
encumbered with something like 200 guns, managed to pursue and 
harass, at the height of the monsoon, through the black cotton soil of 
Malwa and across two major rivers, a lightly equipped British force for 
a distance of 250 miles. It was a remarkable achievement, which, as Lake 
admitted, ‘afforded proofs of a greater degree of efficiency and enter- 
prise than could have been expected, and rendered it difficult to estimate 
what they might venture to undertake or be able to accomplish’.® 

It contrasted starkly with the ponderous and uncertain movements of 
the Company’s armies, which were bedevilled by deficient transport. In 
1791 Cornwallis’s bullocks were in such a poor condition and so depleted 
in numbers that, when it was decided to postpone operations against 
Seringapatam, they were incapable of dragging the guns back to his base 
at Bangalore, and these had to be burst and abandoned. In 1798, when 
Governor-General Richard Wellesley was preparing for a renewal of the 
offensive against Mysore, he was aghast to learn from the adjutant- 
general at Fort St George that the Madras army could not mobilize in 
less than six months. It had no permanent establishment of draught oxen, 
no grain magazines and no proper artillery train.” The measures he 
ordered to remedy these deficiencies, together with the acquisition of 
Tipu Sultan’s herd of white draught bullocks in 1799, did something to 
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improve army transport in this presidency; but the Madras army still 
relied on hired cattle for its carriage, as opposed to draught, facilities 
- much to the disgust of Arthur Wellesley, in whose view ‘the system [was] 
bad, and ought to be abolished’.® Things were even worse in the other 
presidencies, where there were no government-owned bullocks and the 
armies relied entirely on contractors for their cattle. Part of the Bengal 
force was designated a field army and kept in a state of constant readiness 
for service. This meant that its bullock establishments were permanent; 
but their quality was abysmal, and was to remain so until 1809, when 
Commander-in-Chief Hewitt set up a commissariat, one of whose func- 
tions was the provision and upkeep of ordnance cattle.” One reason 
behind the poor state of the Company’s cattle was maltreatment by 
incompetent drivers. As Arthur Wellesley explained, ‘money [would] 
purchase cattle at any time; but unless men [were] provided to take care 
of them and to drive them, the money [was] thrown away’. Until 1810, 
when a permanent corps of ordnance drivers was formed, all the 
drivers were provided by the bullock contractors, who were supposed to 
supply one man for every four animals in time of peace and one for each 
pair on active service. ‘Provided a man was so produced’, wrote General 
Horsford of the Bengal Artillery, ‘no matter [whether] fit or unfit, the 
contractor fulfilled the terms of his obligation. ..He had only to call a 
man a driver, and he was so.’ The low wage (two or three rupees a month) 
and the uncertainty of employment (a halt would often entail temporary 
discharge in order to save their pay) meant that this essential service 
attracted only the broken down and desperate among the floating popu- 
lation of the bazaars. Wrote Horsford: 


The drivers ran away as soon as the army faced the enemy...They had no 
knowledge of the treatment, much less of the mode of driving of the bullocks; 
they were afraid of the animals and, being strangers, the animals were afraid 
of them. Hence uneasiness and, in the end, unruliness in the yokes, dashing the 
guns and tumbrils through the line or against the columns of the troops, twisting 
and entangling themselves in the drag chains of [each] other, requiring hours 
to disengage them, keeping the battery in the rear when it was required to be 
in front - in short, embarrassing the army instead of supporting it. It may be 
easily supposed that such being the drivers, the bullocks under their care were 
not much better.”! 


The Maratha regular battalions, on the other hand, included perman- 
ent establishments of bullocks and drivers. In Sindia’s army the ratio was 
twenty animals and five drivers for each gun and accompanying 
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tumbril.” The drivers received higher pay (four rupees) than those in 
the Company’s service, and that their cattle was better was readily ad- 
mitted by Lake after the battle of Laswari: ‘Their bullocks, of which they 
have many more than we have, are of a very superior sort; all their men’s 
knapsacks and baggage are carried upon camels, by which means they 
can march double the distance.” The Resident at Nagpur had reported 
that ‘good cattle’ were attached to the raja’s ordnance department,” and 
even the peshwa’s army enjoyed superior transport facilities. ‘Should the 
army even be encumbered with heavy artillery,’ wrote Tone, ‘they still 
move with very great celerity, as there is always an advanced guard of 
cavalry detached to press draught bullocks from every town in sight.’ 
The Marathas were ahead of the British in this aspect of military organi- 
zation, and the accusation of slowness is entirely undeserved. 

Another of the alleged weaknesses of the Maratha brigades is their 
mercenary character. They were recruited from non-Maratha groups 
and, claims Surendranath Sen, ‘this denationalization, with its conse- 
quent demoralization, inevitably led to the overthrow of the Maratha 
empire’. Particularly noxious, in his estimation, was the denationaliza- 
tion of the officer corps, as was proved in 1803, when the whole of that 
body deserted to the enemy.” Such claims are not consonant with the 
facts. Denationalization proved much less of a danger than has been 
supposed. 

The assertion that the army was denationalized is itself incontrovert- 
ible. The Marathas were cavaliers. ‘They have no idea’, wrote Moor, ‘how 
a man can prefer walking to riding.’ Few, consequently, cared to enlist 
in the new foot battalions, and these became filled with foreigners of one 
kind or another. The peshwa relied on Sikhs, Arabs, Abyssinians and 
Sindis.” The raja of Nagpur had Rajputs, Arabs and Pathans in his 
service;”® and Sindia recruited Parbias, or ‘easterners’, from Oudh, the 
Doab and Rohilkhand. Major Frith, of the Bengal army, reported to the 
Calcutta government in June 1803 that something like three-quarters of 
Sindia’s regular infantry consisted of men from these districts, with the 
remainder made up of inhabitants of Agra and Delhi.” The officers and 
non-commissioned officers were, save in the Nagpur forces, mostly Bri- 
tish, French and Eurasian, with a few oddments of other nationalities. 
The British were deserters, adventurers and cashiered officers without 
the means to return home. The French were generally remnants or 
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descendants of the garrison of Pondicherry, defeated by the British in 
1761; and the Eurasians were mostly sons by Indian women of British 
officers. The governor-general’s published dispatches, with their harp- 
ing on the French menace implicit in Sindia’s battalions,™ give the 
impression that Frenchmen predominated amongst these officers; but 
such was not in fact the case. Collation of the printed sources with a 
schedule of surviving ex-Maratha pensioners among the India Office 
Records®! yields a list of 110 Europeans who were serving Holkar and 
Sindia on the eve of the war; and of these only twenty-five are recogniz- 
ably French.® Thirteen appear to have been non-French Continentals, 
and the rest British or British Eurasian. The number of commissioned 
officers is 91, made up of 23 Frenchmen, 8 Continentals and 60 British 
and British Eurasians.* 

It is not true that all these officers abandoned the Maratha cause as 
soon as war broke out. Eleven of the fifteen officers with Sindia’s first 
brigade fought against the British at Assaye™ and others, like Drugeon, 
commander of the Delhi garrison, remained loyal in Hindustan. The 
majority did go over to the British sooner or later; but the cause and 
the effect of this action have been misunderstood. The governor-general 
tried to buy them off by promising them employment on their present 
pay for the duration of the war and ‘a reasonable remuneration and every 
indulgence which their respective situations [might] appear to require’ 
on its termination. His offer was promulgated in a proclamation, dated 
2g August 1803 and addressed to all British subjects, Europeans and 
Americans in the service of Sindia, Nagpur and ‘any Maratha chief or 
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8! Personal Records, vol. 6, ff. 95-8. 

8 The Personal Records list, which was compiled some time after 1811, contains 79 names, 
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op. cit. Iv, 190); eight of the officers on the earlier pension list given by Smith (op. cit. 
p- 61); the three officers executed by Holkar in 1804 and four officers serving Sindia not 
mentioned elsewhere (gleaned from Compton, op. cit., Appendix); Perron himself; and 
the four officers who surrendered with Bourquin at Delhi (ibid. p. 314). This total of g1 
commissioned officers must include almost all those with the Marathas on the eve of the 
war. Even at full strength Perron’s four brigades would have contained no more than 104 
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who stated that there were, including himself, only fifteen (out of a possible twenty-six) 
officers with the first brigade. He recollected ten in the fourth and only four in Brownrigg’s 
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8 Perron confirms that ‘the greater part of the majors, captains and lieutenants were 
English or the natural sons of Englishmen by native women’ - Martineau, op. cit., p. 166. 
In his unofficial correspondence the governor-general acknowledged that most of Sindia’s 
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other power or state confederated’. Another proclamation, dated 16 
September, set 1 November as the deadline for submission and declared 
that all British subjects thereafter in Maratha service would be guilty of 
high treason.” Wellesley’s offer did entice some officers from their 
allegiance. Dudrenec and two of his colleagues, conducting Sindia’s 
fourth brigade from the Deccan, surrendered without firing a shot and 
one of the officers, Major Lewis Ferdinand Smith, admitted that he had 
been induced to do so by the governor-general’s invitation.®® If Skinner 
is to be believed, Hessing and his brother-in-law, Sutherland, were sordid 
characters,®’ and both probably had mercenary reasons for inducing the 
garrison of Aligarh fort to surrender before Lake had delivered his main 
assault.8° But the motives of many deserters were less discreditable. 
British officers were induced to leave partly by jealousy of their French 
colleagues, who under Perron’s command had enjoyed swifter promotion 
and better prospects;® and more especially by patriotic aversion to the 
idea of fighting their own countrymen. Sometime during June or July 1803 
Sindia prescribed a new oath for his officers, which required them to fight 
all enemies, of whatever nationality. Dudrenec refused to administer it 
to the officers of the fourth brigade, fearing that most would rather quit 
than accept it; but it was administered in the other brigades, and the 
British officers almost without exception refused to take it. The three in 
the first brigade asked their commander (Pohlman) for their discharges, 
while all recusants in Hindustan were peremptorily dismissed by 
Perron.” Dismissed with them, futhermore, were all Eurasians of British 
descent, many of whom regarded themselves as native Indians and felt 
no compunction about fighting the East India Company. The second 
brigade alone thus lost seven officers, six of whom (including James 
Skinner) betook themselves to Lake’s camp. The governor-general’s 
proclamation played no part in their action, since they had not heard 
of it at this time.” They quitted Sindia’s service because they were kicked 
out, not because they sold themselves to the British. 

If the officer cadre collapsed, then, it was partly at least because it was 
mishandled. Yet enough has been said to show that it was the weakest 
spot in the Maratha military system. Sindia could not rely on his officers 
in the way that the British could rely on theirs. The Company’s officers 
had on occasions been recalcitrant and even mutinous; yet it must be true 
that few, if any, went into battle wondering whether they were on the 

85 Sessional Papers, 1803/4, XII, 213, 216, 532-4. 
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right side. Such a feeling was common among the Maratha officers. Here 
there was much equivocation, hesitation and weighing up of alternatives. 
Pohlman, the Hanoverian, had no enthusiasm for the Maratha cause and 
had already sent in his resignation before the battle of Assaye.* Pedron 
is reported to have advised the troops in Aligarh to surrender without 
a struggle;® and by the time of the battle of Delhi Louis Bourquin had 
renounced all allegiance and set up for himself. It should not be assumed, 
however, that the Maratha army collapsed like an arch without its key- 
stone as soon as its officers had gone. Such undoubtedly would have been 
the effect in the Company’s army, where officers monopolized initiative 
and exacted unquestioning obedience. In the Maratha service officers 
were much fewer and their authority was less despotic, so there was a 
greater resourcefulness on the part of the sepoys and native officers. The 
desertion of the Europeans did, inevitably, have an adverse effect on the 
morale of the troops. It destroyed their trust in their leaders, with the 
result that even those Europeans who remained loyal found their lives 
in danger. ‘I myself was threatened many times’, wrote Perron, ‘and only 
saved my neck by large sacrifices of money.” Bourquin at Delhi, Hessing, 
Sutherland and others at Agra, and Pedron at Aligarh were all made 
prisoner by their men. But there was little effect on tactical responses. 
Holkar had no Europeans for his campaign of 1804 — those who had not 
deserted he had executed — yet their absence did not impair the perfor- 
mance of his infantry and artillery in his pursuit of Monson. Sindia’s 
battalions were without Europeans at Laswari, but still managed to 
change front skilfully when menaced by a flank attack. 

The denationalization of the subordinate ranks in the Maratha armies 
had even less effect on their fighting quality. Sindia’s mercenary troops 
showed remarkable esprit de corps and remained stubbornly loyal, fight- 
ing on with courage and resolution even when deserted by their officers. 
The garrison of Aligarh spurned Lake’s attempts to win them over by 
bribery,” as did the seven battalions which he found encamped on the 
glaçis at Agra. These battalions fought a valiant fight against superior 
numbers and surrendered only when they had sustained 600 casualties 
and lost all their guns.® After the battle of Laswari Lake reported that 
Sindia’s troops ‘fought like devils, or rather heroes’.” Their performance 
here and at Delhi and Assaye fully merited Herbert Compton’s glowing 
rhetoric: 

® Information of Stuart: SNNR, 1, 375-6. Stuart heard that Pohlman was not present 
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It speaks well for the loyalty and discipline of De Boigne’s battalions that in those 
dark days, when they were deserted by all, or nearly all, of their European officers, 
and were aware that every action hitherto fought had gone against them, they 
still maintained themselves as an army and stood to their guns. 


Their steadiness is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
economic difficulties had forced Sindia to reduce their pay shortly before 
the war. The rate for sepoy privates serving in the Deccan had been cut 
from g to 7 rupees a month, and for those in Hindustan from 6 to 5%. 
Frith told the governor-general that the effect of the reductions had been 
made worse by the debasement of Sindia’s coinage, and that a promise 
of payment in Lucknow rupees would therefore be ‘another strong 
inducement to quit a service in which there [was] nothing permanent 
and nothing certain’. But this mercenary army in fact showed itself 
unresponsive to such crude mercenary enticement. 

The sepoys in the Company’s Bombay and Bengal armies came from 
the same areas and social classes as those in the Maratha battalions; but 
it is doubtful that they were of such sterling quality. Those in the Bombay 
army had acquired a reputation for pusillanimity, while those in the 
Bengal regiments had on several occasions proved restive when required 
to serve beyond the limits of the presidency.” Desertions from the 
Bengal detachment sent to aid the war against Mysore in 1790 had been 
so numerous that Cornwallis issued a General Order directing ‘that 
commanding officers of battalions of sepoys do receive as few men as 
possible from the countries to the west of Benares, but fill up all vacancies 
in these battalions as far as may be practicable with natives of the 
Company’s provinces’.'°? Two companies of sepoys in Monson’s detach- 
ment deserted to Holkar during the retreat of 1804. Lake minimized 
the lapse as ‘more the consequence of extreme fatigue than of dis- 
affection’; but he twice expressed the view that the main strength 
of the Company’s infantry lay in its European stiffening. ‘I have seen a 
great deal of these people lately’, he wrote after the battle of Delhi, ‘and 
am quite convinced that without King’s troops very little is to be 
expected." After the battle of Agra he reported that the sepoys had 
behaved well, but added: ‘from my observation this day, as wellasonevery 
other, it is impossible to do great things in a gallant and quick style 
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without Europeans’.’® Native troops were liable to panic under heavy 
fire even when Europeans were present in strength. In Arthur Wellesley’s 
opinion, their unsteadiness at Argaon, in November 1803, almost lost him 
the day.’ One regiment of King’s infantry served with Lake during the 
war, and three with Wellesley, and the casualty returns endorse the claim 
that they bore the brunt of the fighting. H.M. 76th Regiment, which 
served under Lake, had 846 officers and men fit for duty on 1 September 
1800.'*” During the two campaigns of the Maratha war it lost 170 officers 
and men killed and 675 wounded, so that when it returned home shortly 
after the conclusion of peace it was a mere wreck of its former self, with 
hardly a man unwounded and with only two of the soldiers who had come 
with it to India six years before." Yet this sacrifice had been exacted 
by adversaries who relied exclusively on native rank and file. Why the 
same class of men should have proved better soldiers on the one side 
than on the other it is not easy to determine. Obviously the attractions 
of service with the British were not all they have been made out to be. 
It is worth noting too that an eminent later soldier-historian, Joseph 
Cunningham, drew attention to the tenacity with which De Boigne’s 
battalions defended their guns, and inferred that ‘the presence of that 
formidable arm [was] yet, perhaps, essential to the full confidence of the 
British sepoy’.!° 

The second assumption on which the strategic-error theory rests is 
that Maratha cavalry could have succeeded where Maratha infantry and 
guns failed. This is a false hypothesis, because it implies that the Maratha 
cavalry was less effective than it might have been and that the British 
cavalry was less effective than, in fact, it was. 

Munro claimed that the Maratha cavalry had deteriorated through 
neglect. ‘Their cavalry’, he wrote, ‘from the great expense of their 
infantry establishment, had been much reduced both in number and 
quality; and from being less employed, and less trusted on important 
occasions than their infantry, it had lost almost all its former enterprise 
and activity. ™!® Surendranath Sen echoed this: ‘Their confidence in 
artillery and trained infantry led the Maratha leaders to neglect their 
cavalry, and the result was disastrous.’""'! The mere size of the Maratha 
cavalry contingents during the war of 1803-5 makes such assertions seem 
unsound. The lowest estimates put Nagpur’s cavalry at 20,000 and Hol- 
kar’s at 30,0001!” - and these figures take account neither of the hordes 
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of Pindaris who attached themselves to the Maratha armies for the 
purpose of plunder, nor of the troops of Amir Khan, the Pathan condot- 
tiere who joined Holkar when that chief was harassing Lake’s forces 
before Bharatpur. The number of Sindia’s horsemen is more difficult to 
guage. Grant Duff estimated the combined cavalry forces of Nagpur and 
Sindia at 50,000 men; but this seems much too low.'* Lewis Ferdinand 
Smith reckoned that Sindia alone had 45,000 horse, while Malcolm, who 
appears to have had access to detailed returns, calculated that the number 
was 43,000 (excluding Pindaris) at the end of the war, when the corps 
had been much diminished by casualties and desertion.''* No accurate 
estimate is possible; but there is no doubt that each chief counted his 
horsemen in tens of thousands and that the combined contingents must 
have exceeded the 55,000 who fought at Panipat in 1761. 

The Marathas’ cavalry, unlike their infantry, was not a special creation 
of the state. It did not depend on official encouragement, but resulted 
from the Maratha way of life. It had never been organized into disciplined 
formations, but had always been an ad hoc conglomeration of indepen- 
dent individuals (yekandis) and the mounted liegemen of subordinate 
chieftains. Most Marathas spent their lives in the saddle. They cherished 
their horses and horse breeding was a major economic activity. ‘His sole 
occupation when not on actual service’, wrote Tone of the Maratha 
cavalier, ‘is increasing his troop by breeding out of his mares, of which 
the Maratha cavalry almost entirely consists.’""* Only the existence of a 
national industry, indeed, can explain the existence of such large num- 
bers of horses. A few were imported from Kandahar, Tibet, Kutch, 
Gujarat and even Persia and Arabia;''® but these were mostly stallions 
for stud purposes. The large majority of mounts were home-reared 
‘Deccanis’, which were recognized as one of the best breeds in India." 
Tipu Sultan’s cavalry had used Deccani remounts from the Maratha 
territories,'!8 as did the Company’s Madras army; and the horse marts 
of Bilsak, Indore, Pokir, Ujjain and Chankeri were among the most 
important in the subcontinent." 

It is true that Maratha horsemen no longer had the same impact as 
shock troops as they had had in the heyday of chivalrous warfare. As 
Moor explained, 


In the Maratha cavalry a reluctance to charge will be frequently observed. . .which 
does not proceed from any deficiency in personal courage, but from this cause: 
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a great part of the horses in the Maratha service are, we have understood, the 
property of the riders, who receive a certain monthly pay, according to the 
goodness of the horse, for their own and their beast’s services. If a man has his 
horse killed or wounded, no equivalent is made to him by the sarkar, but he loses 
his animal and his allowance. He will, therefore, be as careful as possible to 
preserve both.!”° 


Because it was recruited mainly in this way, state cavalry was known as 
silahdar (‘equipment-owning’). Theoretically it was different from the 
contingent cavalry of subordinate chiefs in that the horsemen in these 
contingents (pagas) rode animals supplied by the employers. Such horse- 
men were known as bargirs, or ‘burden takers’. In practice, however, 
many pagas too contained horse owners, these having chosen, for one 
reason or another, to attach themselves to individual chiefs." But the 
diffidence resulting from the silahdar type of recruitment was of little 
practical significance, because the role of cavalry had changed following 
the introduction of artillery. The classic charge had little relevance on 
the modern battlefield, since the casualty rate of horses under artillery 
fire was so high. British experience in the Maratha war proved this. At 
Assaye human casualties in Wellesley’s cavalry amounted to 189. The 
number of horses killed, wounded and missing was 438, which was a 
quarter of the whole. At Delhi Lake Lost 68 cavalry officers and men, and 
170 animals; while at Laswari the ratio was 255 men to 553 animals.'” 
At Delhi, as his infantry had not come up, Lake began the action with 
cavalry alone, and this attack was, in the words of Fortescue, ‘a simple 
waste of men and horses’.’? In the age of firearms the functions of 
cavalry were no longer offensive; they were rather reconnaissance, 
screening, foraging, pursuit and defending the flanks of infantry - and 
the Maratha cavalry performed these admirably. Maratha horsemen were 
well fitted by habit and temperament for such duties. They expected few 
luxuries and were innured to the rigours of long periods in the saddle. 
Small-boned, light and unencumbered by elaborate equipment, they 
were ideally suited to the tough but small animals of the Deccan, which 
they rode in the manner of a modern jockey, with short stirrups and knees 
drawn up. Arthur Wellesley admitted that his operations were hampered 
because Sindia was ‘always surrounded by immense bodies of horse’, 
which made reconnaissance of a position impossible before an attack.1*4 
Instead of magnifying commissariat problems, which the British cavalry 
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always tended to do, the Maratha horse minimized them, by living off 
the country, by bringing in plundered supplies, by providing security for 
convoys of banjarahs or itinerant grain merchants, and by enabling gun 
and carriage cattle to graze safely over a wide area of country. This last 
service had been appreciated by the British themselves in 1791, during 
their retreat from Seringapatam. The bullocks were almost starved, and 
only the timely arrival of the allied Maratha cavalry enabled them to graze 
in peace and recruit their shattered strength.!? Charles Malet, who had 
watched the peshwa’s forces operating against Hyderabad in 1795, was 
particularly impressed by the way in which its cavalry made a Maratha 
army self-sufficient: 


The safety which Maratha armies enjoy as to their communications, from the 
multiplicity of their cavalry, ensures them such ample supplies from vast droves 
of Brinjaries. . .constantly marching with and hovering round their armies as to 
render them totally indifferent to every other circumstance of encampment but 
water; and as to magazines, either of grain or of forage, or dependency on the 
protection or supply of fortified cities, they seem unacquainted with those grand 
objects of consideration to an European army.!”6 


Captain Louis Nolan, writing in 1853, attempted to define the role of 
cavalry in technological war. He reckoned that it ‘ought to be at once 
the eye, the feeler and the feeder of an army.’ He went on: ‘With good 
cavalry an army is in comparative security and in a condition to march 
into and subsist upon an enemy’s country. It reaps the fruits of victory, 
covers a retreat, and retrieves a disaster.””” The Maratha cavalry qualified 
as ‘good’ when judged by such criteria, for all its chaotic lack of organi- 
zation and discipline. 

There is thus no case to be made out for the decline or the deterioration 
of the Maratha cavalry. It performed as well as any cavalry could be 
expected to do under the circumstances. The inference to be drawn from 
its failure as a predatory, harassing force in the Maratha war is not that 
it had got worse, but that the British cavalry had got better. In the 1780s 
and gos Maratha cavalry had worried men like Kirkpatrick and Tone 
because the British were themselves without such an arm; but by 1803 
this was no longer the case, and the second Maratha war is significant 
in that it was the first occasion on which the British used cavalry in India 
on a large scale. 

The East India Company had raised troops of native horse for its 
Bengal army from time to time since the 1760s; but these had been small 
and short lived, and there was no separate cavalry service, with its own 
officer corps, until 1796. The first cavalry regiment of the Bombay army 
was not raised until 1804. Royal cavalry had been first employed as late 
as 1782, when H.M. 23rd Light Dragoons were sent to help Coote in the 
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second Mysore war. By this time its necessity had become obvious. The 
Company was now a continental power with extensive land frontiers to 
defend, and for this purpose only cavalry would answer. Haidar Ali had 
invaded the Carnatic in 1781, and the Madras army had been powerless 
to hinder him. ‘We are taught’, wrote Colonel Fullarton to the Madras 
authorities in 1787, ‘by recent and severe example, that our Indian 
armies, without well-concerted measures of defence, cannot possibly 
protect an extended country from the rapid devastations of hostile 
cavalry... The expenses attending your cavalry have deprived you of that 
essential constituent of an army...All parties admit the necessity of 
augmenting that branch of your establishment.’!”8 Offensive strategy also 
needed cavalry when the enemy was, like Haidar Ali, highly mobile. 
Without it there could be no pursuit, no following up of victory in the 
field. 

Cavalry was, as Fullarton said, very expensive. Horses cost a lot to 
acquire and to feed; they had a short working life; they were subject to 
diseases and disorders little understood; and they were highly vulnerable 
in action. The expense of mounting troops in the British service was 
increased by the fact that both the natives recruited by the Company for 
its Bengal service and the King’s troopers on service in India (whom the 
Company had to mount), were heavy men, who required larger steeds 
than the readily available Kathis or Deccanis. Horses consequently had 
to be imported from beyond the Indus.’ These considerations had 
inhibited the growth of the Company’s cavalry; but the service was 
nevertheless well established in Bengal and Madras by the outbreak of 
the Maratha war. Lake and Wellesley had fourteen cavalry regiments 
between them, of which ten were native horse raised by the Company 
and four king’s regiments serving in India. There were in addition 
auxiliary bodies of ‘irregular’ horse constituted after the silahdar pattern 
of the Marathas. Wellesley had 5,000 of these, provided by the raja of 
Mysore and the peshwa of Poona, while Lake used several corps com- 
posed of deserters from the Maratha service. James Skinner, whose own 
famous regiment of cavalry began as one such corps, estimated that a 
total of 20,000 of this type of horse served the British in Hindustan during 
the war.!™ 

The British cavalry laboured under several disadvantages. The reg- 
ulars’ heaviness contrasted unfavourably with the Marathas’ agility. ‘His 
army is light, and chiefly composed of cavalry’, wrote Arthur Wellesley 
of Holkar in 1802. ‘The whole composition of our armies is heavy; even 
our cavalry, from the nature of their equipments and owing to the food 
eaten by the horses, are not able to march with greater celerity for any 
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length of time than our infantry.’*! The average Maratha trooper prob- 
ably rode twelve stone with accoutrements. A fully-accoutred trooper 
of the Company’s Madras army weighed about thirteen stone; s Bengal 
trooper, about sixteen stone; and a European dragoon, about seventeen 
stone.'? The Company’s cavalry was, furthermore, impeded by large 
non-combatant establishments. In the Maratha armies there were saises, 
or grooms, attached to the pagas, who performed foraging as well as stable 
duties; but Malet was of the opinion that ‘the failure of this reliance would 
not [have] distress[ed] the Marathas, who [were] not yet sufficiently 
pampered by wealth to despise that necessary part of military duty or 
to affect being above providing provender [themselves]’.’** In the Com- 
pany’s cavalry every horse had its own grasscutter and there were grooms 
attached in the ratio of one to every native officer and one to every three 
troopers. It was felt in some quarters that even this was insufficient, since 
there were certain stable duties that the muslim troopers refused, for 
religious reasons, to perform.’ If the regular horse was heavy and slow, 
the irregulars were infirm in their allegiance. They proved pusillanimous 
during the siege of Delhi and deserted in large numbers during Monson’s 
retreat. Few remained loyal until the end of the war. 

Yet for all its shortcomings the British cavalry fully proved its worth 
in the Maratha campaigns. No longer could the enemy pursue tactics of 
devastating incursion and interception of supplies, for their elusiveness 
was lost. Arthur Wellesley had learnt the value of cavalry against mounted 
banditti in 1800, during the pacification of Mysore, when a large con- 
tingent of horse had enabled him to pursue and destroy the forces of the 
rebel Dundia Wagh.’ Munro attributed the success of both Wellesley 
and Lake in large measure to their cavalry, which enabled them to ‘make 
the campaign entirely offensive, to give the enemy no respite, and to push 
all their advantages to the utmost’. Wellesley’s pride in his own supply 
and transport arrangements and his incurable mistrust of the ‘cavalry 
spirit’ induced him to ascribe his success mainly to his fine draught 
bullocks and his own painstaking paper work; but there can be no doubt 
that his close pursuits of Sindia and the raja of Nagpur were greatly 
facilitated by his mounted units. The part played by the cavalry in the 
battle of Argaon, in November 1803, was too conspicuous even for him 
to ignore, and he praised its performance in his official dispatch.’ 
Skinner’s corps of irregular horse, which served Lake loyally throughout 

13! Wellington, op. cit. 11, 432. 

132 Minute of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons (printed 
by order of the Court of Directors, London, 1833), v, 161, 172; Stubbs, op. cit. 1, 251. 
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1 Report of Sir George Nugent: Bengal Secret Consultations, 6 August 1813, no. 4, para. 
43: India Office Records. See also Minutes of Evidence, v, 80; Thorn, op. cit. pp. 84-5. 

13 Gurwood, op. cit. 1, 67-73; Wellington, op. cit. 1, 290 ff. 
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the 1804 capaign, drew the sting of Holkar’s predatory cavalry by protect- 
ing convoys; and by virtue of the extraordinary exertions of his regular 
cavalry Lake was able not only to put to flight, but to catch up with and 
destroy the armies of both Holkar and Amir Khan. After raising the siege 
of Delhi the British commander-in-chief pursued Holkar’s horse with 
his own cavalry for seventeen consecutive days, marching twenty-three 
or twenty-four miles a day, and finally engaged and defeated them at 
Farakhabad, on 17 November. Stubbs, the historian of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, claimed that this operation ranked ‘among the most remarkable of 
similar feats in war’.'88 Equally remarkable was the pursuit, early the 
following year, of Amir Khan, who twisted and turned through Rohilk- 
hand, up to the Himalayan foothills and back again. The royal and Bengal 
cavalry marched 700 miles and fought a major engagement, at Afzalgarh, 
in the course of a month. Major Thorn, who took part in the chase, 
described their endurance as ‘almost surpassing conception, and such as 
astonished even our most active enemies’.1*® One refinement proved an 
especially useful asset to the Company’s cavalry throughout the war. This 
was the horse artillery, whose swiftness kept the Marathas constantly 
within range of gunfire. Its value had been proved in the second and 
third Mysore wars, when selected cavalry units had had ‘gallopers’ 
(horse-drawn field guns) attached to them; so in 1801 every cavalry 
regiment had been provided with a couple of six-pounders, and an 
experimental brigade of horse artillery, consisting of six guns, had been 
established in the Bengal army.’ The two campaigns in the north, as 
well as that in the south, provided instances of the demoralizing effect 
which this ‘flying artillery’ had on the Maratha cavalry, and even Arthur 
Wellesley’s scepticism was dissipated. ‘It has’, he admitted, ‘given to the 
British cavalry such a superiority over that of the natives that I should 
part with it with much reluctance." 

The conclusion suggested by this evidence can only be that the Mara- 
thas had not made a strategic misjudgement in rejecting cavalry as their 
principal arm. The British were now too well protected by anti-cavalry 
devices for this to have decisive effect. If they were to be defeated, they 
had to be fought with infantry and artillery, with which arms they were 
less well provided than their adversaries. The Marathas’ attempt to fight 
the British with their own weapons was not the error of idle vanity; it 
was the only strategy that offered a chance of success. It signified an alert 
response to the way in which the British had adapted their armies to 
Asiatic conditions, and a rejection of the demands of impotent atavism. 
The possibility of Maratha success was real; and although their failure 
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remains a fact, it became so by a narrow margin and should be attributed 
rather to faults of detail, lack of refinement and political weakness than 
to any error of principle. The war showed that the potential of the 
bayonet as an offensive weapon was underestimated on the Maratha side. 
Time and time again the British demonstrated the tactical superiority of 
infantry trained to fight independently with the bayonet over that trained 
to fight, in accordance with French theory, merely as an adjunct of 
artillery. The Marathas were hampered, too, by their lack of a loyal officer 
corps. But these were venial errors which only experience could reveal 
and which might not have proved decisive had the Marathas been less 
culpable in other respects. It is for their political, rather than their 
military behaviour that they deserve blame. United leadership gave the 
British a degree of strategic co-ordination that was precluded on the 
Maratha side by political divisions and personal quarrels. Holkar took 
no part in the first phase of the war, but stood by while Sindia and Nagpur 
were defeated in detail. Had he acted at this stage, instead of waiting until 
the whole British effort could be concentrated against him, the outcome 
might have been very different. If the Maratha defeat be considered a 
penalty, it was the penalty not of military mistakes, but of faction, 
jealousy and selfish opportunism. 


